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A Charter for Immigrants 


The International Conference on Emigration and Im- 
- migration, recently held in Rome, drew up a proposed 
“Immigrant’s Charter” which sets forth certain princi- 
ples to serve as a basis for the development of internal 
legislation in regard to emigration. The following sum- 
mary of this charter is taken from the cabled report of 
The Christian Science Monitor, June 2, 1924: 


“1. That the right to emigrate should be recognized sub- 
ject to the restrictions imposed in the interest of public 
order, either for economic reasons or for the protection 
of the moral and material interests of the emigrants 
themselves. 

“2. That the right to immigrate should be recognized 
without prejudice to interstate agreements, subject to the 
restrictions imposed in the interests of public order or 
for economic or social reasons, particularly in regard to 
the state of the labor market or protection of the public 
health and morals of the country of immigration. 

“3. That so far as the respective legislation of the dif- 
ferent nations permits, persons to whom, owing to the ac- 
count of their condition, admission is refused by law by 
the country of intended destination, should be prohibited 
from emigrating thereto. 

“4, That in order to maintain family unity in the inter- 
ests of public morals, the right of other members of the 
immigrants’ family to emigrate or immigrate should be 
recognized where there are not personal reasons for ex- 
cluding them, on the grounds of public order, health or 
morals. 

“5. That so far as the laws of the countries concerned 
permit, the recruiting and transport of emigrants should 
be subjected to special regulations, with the object of guar- 
anteeing them, under the control of the public authorities, 
the most effective protection of their rights and interests 
in their dealings with shipping companies or their agents. 

“6, That protection of a nature outlined above should 
extend to foreign emigrants in transit. 

“7. That for the purpose of protecting emigrants against 
the risks which they incur in fraudulently entering immi- 
grant countries, particularly the risk of being refused ad- 
mission, all states should inflict severe penalties upon those 
who encourage or abet infraction of the laws and regula- 
‘| tions promulgated for this purpose in emigration and im- 

} migration countries, and that agreements to that end 
should be arrived at between the emigration and immigra- 
tion transit countries. 

“8. That so far as the respective legislation or political 
and economic circumstances permit, the governments of 
overseas immigration and emigration countries should as- 


sist each other in prohibiting and preventing any act lead- 
ing to the fraudulent breach of laws or regulations con- 
cerning clandestine emigration or immigration. 

“9, That immigrants or foreign workers and their fam- 
ilies should assert their civil rights to the same conditions 
as those enjoyed by nationals under reciprocal conditions. 

“10. That foreign workers should be admitted on the 
same terms as nationals to every trade and occupation, 
subject to exceptions prescribed by reasons of national 
safety or public order or on account of the state of the 
labor market. 

“11. That rates of taxes higher than those imposed 
upon national workers should not be imposed upon for- 
eign workers by reason of their employment or presence 
in the country. 

“12. That, subject to reciprocal treatment, foreign work- 
ers should be entitled to receive free legal assistance to 
achieve the same conditions as those of the nationals of 
the country concerned. 

“13. That foreign workers and members of their fami- 
lies should be entitled to the same rights as nationals under 
the laws for the protection of labor compensation, in case 
of accidents, admission to trade unions, and associations 
for social insurance benefits, subject so far as the latter 
are concerned, to reciprocal treatment or to equivalent ad- 
vantages being afforded by the other country. 

“14. That the work which it is proposed to undertake 
by private associations for protecting and helping emi- 
grants should be facilitated. 


The Tariff and the Farmers 


Since the passage of the present high protective tar- 
iff law much has been said about the relation of the 
tariff schedules to the failure of European market for 
American agricultural products. Theoretically, the 
case is clear: High tariffs mean reduced imports; re- 
duced imports mean less reciprocal trade and a conse- 
quently falling market for export. In fact, however, 
the relation of the tariff to trade figures is not so clear. 
Economists, practically all of whom are hostile to the 
protection policy, nevertheless are questioning whether 
any amount of tariff tinkering materially affects the 
movement of commodities in quest of natural markets. 
There is good reason to believe that the political capi- 
tal made out of the tariff in America through a long 
series of election campaigns has been utterly without 
economic foundation. 

Now comes the American Institute of Economics 
with a warning to farmers that they need not under 
any circumstances look for an extensive revival of 
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agricultural export trade: “For the United States to 
plan its agricultural future on the assumption that 
wEurope may be induced to buy large quantities of 
American foodstuffs at higher prices than now prevail 
would be to build on quicksand. . 

“The limited European market which now confronts 
the American farmer,” says the Institute, “is the re- 
sult of conditions which were developing even before 
the war. About the turn of the century American agri- 
cultural exports began to decline, owing to a combina- 
tion of influences. European countries were increasing 
their own production of foodstuffs, and the competi- 
tion of Canada, South America, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia for the European markets was increasing. At 
the same time, the growth of our own domestic mar- 
ket was lessening our exportable surplus. 

“The Great War reversed this current for a time. 
Not only were the European demands for foodstuffs 
increased; but, in consequence of the shipping prob- 
lem, the United States became the most available 
source of supply. In response to the increased de- 
mand and to the cry ‘food will win the war,’ food pro- 
duction was greatly increased. Prices were high and 
unprecedented prosperity came to our farmers, result- 
ing in the disastrous land boom with which all are 
familiar, 

“When the war ended, it was naively assumed that 
these war-time demands and war-time prices would 
continue indefinitely. Immediately following the Ar- 
mistice they did continue for a time, being made pos- 
sible by additional extensions of credit. This piling 
up of debts to the United States, however, could not 
Ry forever, and the inevitable collapse came in 
1920, 

“Today,” concludes the Institute, “the pre-war trend 
of decreasing exports has been renewed in intensified 
form. Europe’s agricultural production is being re- 

stored faster than her industry, and, consequently, than 
the buying power of her cities. And the competition 
of rival producing areas is keener than ever before. 
The whole economic tide is against an increase of 
European demands and high prices for American food- 
stuffs in the immediate future. The solution of the 
farmer’s ills must therefore be sought in internal read- 
justments to a changed world situation.” 

So runs a recent statement based on an exhaustive 
study of European needs and purchasing power and 
the competition of other food-producing countries, 


The Church and War 


The editor of this SzrvicE has been asked why it has 
given so much space to the war issue. It is not the 
function of the SERVICE to argue any issue, although 
the choice of material necessarily follows some selec- 
tive principle. We have proceeded in this matter on 
the theory that the issue of war and of international 
government is one of the major issues of the hour. 
It seems useful and desirable to report the strongest 
presentations that can be found of characteristic 
views and arguments. Opinions are considered as 
facts when they are widely enough held to become an 
important element in a given situation. On this theory 
the statement by Glenn Frank, Editor of the Century 
Magazine, made before the Methodist General Confer- 
ence and printed in the Nation for June 4, is extensive- 
ly quoted here. It is perhaps the most effective pre- 
sentation of a widely held view which is gaining ground, 
that has recently appeared. 
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“The state may spend its time dilly-dallying with 
the problem of war; the church dare not. If in the 
future the church is to be more than an exhorting 
ambulance-driver in world politics it must choose 
now between Jesus and the generals. 

“It is so easy for the church to say that, as an or- 
ganization, it will not bless any war, and then follow 
such an assertion with a weasel phrase such as ‘except 
wars of defense and wars waged in a righteous cause.’ 
As if any nation ever admitted that it fought a war 
that was not in self-defense or in a righteous cause! 
Personally I believe it is wiser for the church to re- 
main silent on the subject of war until it is ready to 
speak with a sweeping courage that will mobilize the 
mind of the world against war. I see no point to a 
mere reaffirmation of the multiplication table. 

“I do not say that we may not find ourselves maneu- 
vered into a position that will compel us to enter 
another war even within the lifetime of my genera- 
tion. All I say is that if we find ourselves dragged 
into war by the stupidity or cupidity of political or 
industrial leadership, let us go into war honestly ad- 
mitting that it is an ugly job that has been made necessary 
by stupidity and cupidity, and not insult the name and 
disgrace the church of Jesus of Nazareth by fooling 
ourselves into thinking that we are entering a spir- 
itual crusade. Even a war waged for what appears 
a righteous cause is a spiritually destructive process. 

“Make no mistake. If the church says frankly and 
uncompromisingly that, as an organization, it will never 
sanction or take part in war, some semi-Christian 
laymen will withdraw their financial support from the 
church and its activities. But this should not, in my 
judgment, deter the church from taking this stand. 
The church could well afford to retrench on many of 
its official activities, if necessary, in order to free 
itself for the taking of a courageous step that would 
morally electrify the world. The church is not an end 
in itself; it is a means to an end. It must not allow 
the care of its machinery to steal away its strength 
from the serving of its deepest mission, the Christian- 
ization of human society, a thing that will remain 
impossible as long as churches sanction war.” = _ 


Aftermath of Shopmen’s Strike 


The shopmen’s strike, which began on July 1, 1922, 
had virtually terminated, so far as its effectiveness is 
concerned, when the study reported in last week’s is- 
sue of this Service was made. Its effects, however, as 
measured in maintenance of equipment and control of 
accidents, have continued through 1923 and into the 
present year. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, there 
were reported on all the railroads coming under the 
jurisdiction of the law 622 accidents resulting in the 
death of 33 persons and the serious injury of 709 
others. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, 
there were reported 1,348 accidents resulting in the 
death of 72 persons and the serious injury of 1,560 
others, an increase of 117 per cent in the number of 
accidents, 118 per cent in the number killed and 120 
per cent in the number injured over the preceding 
year. From July 1, 1923 to April 1, 1924, nine months 
of the current fiscal year, there have been reported 
925 accidents, resulting in the death of 55 persons and 
the serious injury of 1,022 others. The data given 
for the current fiscal year may be somewhat changed 
when all of the accident investigation reports have been 
received and carefully analyzed. 


On the Pennsylvania Railroad the figures for the 
fiscal years are as follows: 1922—69 accidents, 55 
Wteaths, 87 serious injuries; 1923—181 accidents, 8 
aths, 197 serious injuries; 1924 (i.e., nine months 
prior to April 1)—150 accidents, 6 deaths, 201 serious 
injuries. 

During the fiscal year 1922 there were inspected on 
all of the railroads coming under the jurisdiction of 
the law 64,354 locomotives, 30,978 or 48 per cent of 
which were found defective and 3,089 ordered out 
of service. During the fiscal year 1923 there were 
63,657 locomotives inspected, 41,150 or 65 per cent 
of those inspected found defective, and 7,075 ordered 
out of service. During the period July 1, 1923 to 
April 1, 1924, the current fiscal year, there have been 
inspected 49,858 locomotives, 27,902 or 56 per cent found 
defective, and 4,726 were ordered out of service. 


On the Pennsylvania the figures are as follows: 
1922—4,684 locomotives inspected, 2,650 (59%) de- 
fective, 279 ordered out of service; 1923—5,432 in- 
spected, 4,141 (76%) defective, 687 ordered out of 
service; 1924 (to April 1)—5,669 inspected, 4,257 
(75%) defective, 1,219 ordered out of service. 

These figures indicate the stupendous task of oper- 
ation and maintenance which a railroad faces in car- 
rying through a labor struggle which involves the sac- 
rifice of large numbers of skilled workmen. 


City Labor and the Farmer 


Eugene Davenport, who was for many years dean 
of the Illinois Agricultural College, has recently pre- 
sented certain phases of this perennial subject in 
The Country Gentleman for June 7th. He contends 
at the spread of city wages to the small towns is 
creasing the farmers’ handicap. The Railroad 
bor Board, for instance, lays down flat rates for 
wages without regard to the locality in which the 
service is to be rendered. Thousands of railway em- 
ployees live under essentially rural conditions but re- 
ceive a compensation based on city conditions and far 
above local costs as based on farm wages. “This not 
only exhibits the discrepancy that has grown up be- 
tween so-called ‘business’ and farming; it exaggerates 
it, even among those who vote at the same polls and 
attend the same churches and schools. . . . Besides 
this disturbance of local conditions, it adds unneces- 
sarily to the cost of transportation and to the bills 
which the farmer has to pay. . . It is not alone 
the railroads. The building of high schools and im- 
proved highways bring city wage scales and stand- 
ards into the open country where living conditions 
cannot justify it. . This means not only that 
every such employee is overpaid as compared either 
to the cigy or the country, but that half the farm boys, 
more or less, are bewitched by the obsession of high 
wages and short hours, even while boarding with Dad 
and with no conception of the city costs of living.” 
These strong statements throw into bold relief the 
felt antagonism of interest between the farmers and 
industrial labor, which is one of the main elements 
of the economic situation in America today. Since 

1914, according to the Department of Commerce, the 

eekly wages of “the average laboring man” have in- 
treased from $12.54 to $26.94, while working hours 
have dropped from 50-55 to 45-49 per week. The 
farmers on the other hand are putting in long hours, 
have increased their production per man and have but 
inegligible increase in amount of return, an increase 
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which becomes a net loss when measured in terms of 
purchasing power. 


Real Wages Here and Abroad 


Figures have been compiled by the British Ministry 
of Labor, and quoted by the Labor Bureau, Inc., to 
show the relative purchasing power of the earnings 
of a 48-hour week, in building, metal-working, wood- 
working and printing, in several great cities of the 
world. They are for August, 1923, except in the case 
of Berlin and Vienna, where they are given for Janu- 
ary and February, 1924. Taking London as the base 
at the index figures of 100, the values are: 


Amsterdam 
Brussels 


gu 
Stockholm 
Warsaw 
Berlin 
Vienna 


(about) 48 
(about) 47 


These figures cannot be taken as accurate but they 
are probably as close an approximation as has been 
made. 


A Conscience Strike 


In a recent address on the “Christianization of 
Life” before the Clergy Club of New York, Dr. T. 
Rhonnda Williams, of the Congregational Church of 
Brighton, England, called for greater vision as to the 
meaning of social service. The conventional view of 
the business man is that he does his good work dur- 
ing his leisure time or through contributing money, 
but, says Dr. Williams, no man can be a Christian in 
giving or spending who is not also a Christian in 
earning or producing. He considers that production 
for profit has utterly failed in giving even a decent 
living to large groups of workingmen and their fami- 
lies in England; the system must be changed to one 
of production for use. He told of a unique strike 
which occurred on a Northcliffe paper during the 
war. The compositors left their work declaring that 
they would no longer set up for the paper news con- 
taining lies about the war. But Lord Northcliffe had 
no difficulty in forcing the men back to work, set- 
ting up the customary material, because the composi- 
tors could find no other work at the time. Dr. Wil- 
liams asked his hearers after relating the incident: 
“If you had preached a sermon on ‘Conscience’ on a 
Sunday evening and had urged every man to follow 
the dictates of conscience and some of these strikers 
came to you after the sermon, asking what shall we 
do, what would you advise? Would you tell them 
they must follow the example of Jesus and endure 
starvation or give up life itself if necessary, rather 
than compromise? What would you say?” Dr. 
Williams concluded that it is unfair to put the whole 
of the moral burden of a condition in society upon 
the individual and that it is necessary to change the 
economic system. 

In the course of his speech he stated: “I informed 
my congregation at the beginning of the war that I 
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should not be asked to pray for the success of the 
British arms because I could not reconcile bayonet- 
ting a human being with the religion of Jesus and I 
Wiever did so pray.” “The spirit which prompts such 
Phrases as ‘Rule Britannia,’ ‘America First,’ “Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles,’ belongs to the kingdom of the devil.” 
Dr. Williams is a personal friend of J. Ramsay 
MacDonald and is visiting the United States as an ex- 
change preacher. 


Rural Legislation in Congress 


The famous McNary-Haugen bill was defeated in 
the House and there was no time to prepare a satisfac- 
tory substitute measure for farm relief, The farm 
press is rejoicing, however, over a joint resolution re- 
cently adopted which declares that “the true policy in 
rate making to be pursued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission” shall take into account conditions 
which at any given time prevail in an industry. It 
further declares that “agriculture is the basic industry 
of this country,” that it is the “wag of Congress to 
encourage this industry “especially in rate making dur- 
ing the existing depression.” The Commission is 
therefore directed to effect such changes in rates “as 
will promote the freedom of movement by common 
carriers of the products of agriculture, including live- 
stock, at the lowest possible lawful rates compatible 
with the maintenance of adequate transportation ser- 
vice.” 

Ina recent interview President Coolidge stressed the 
fact that during the last three years more legislation 
designed to relieve agriculture has been passed than 
for any other purpose. New disturbing factors have 
constantly arisen, however, he says, and it must be 
recognized that no complete cure can possibly be ef- 
ected by legislation; that much of the difficulty which 
has been experienced has been because of local extrav- 
agance. Farmers, like business men, failed to discount 
the probable end of wartime prosperity. Legislation 
cannot cure such mistakes, The basic cure for our 
avricultural difficulties lies with the farmer himself. 
The President believes the farmer must improve his 
methods both of production and of marketing. To do 
the former calls for increased efficiency which will cut 
down production costs, and for diversification. The 
latter means cooperation in which the President is a 
thorough believer. Economies in distribution lying 
partly outside of the farmers’ control are also desir- 
able. (See The Country Gentleman, May 24, 1924.) 


“World Acquaintance Tours’ 


A project which appears to hold promise for better 
international understanding is announced by the di- 
rectors of “World Acquaintance Tours” (416 West 
122d Street, New York City). The tours are designed 
for “those who desire to visit the Orient or the Near 
East and the Holy Land, not as casual observers but 
as those who wish to gain an intimate and svmpa- 
thetic contact with the people of the world and their 
problems.” The development of modern social, politi- 
cal and industrial conditions is to be studied against 
the background of passing civilizations. 

Two tours have been planned thus far—the Medit- 
ttranean, requiring about seventy-five days, including 
portions of Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
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Palestine and Egypt; and the Oriental, requiring about 
three and one-half months, which will take in Japan, 
Korea (Chosen), Manchuria, China, the Philippines 
and Hawaii. It is planned to make the entire tour an 
educational project, with preparatory lectures, expertly 
guided inspection trips and subsequent group discus- 
sion. 


Important Recent Articles 


“Do We Want Democracy?” is the subject of a series 
of articles in The World Tomorrow for June. In addi- 
tion to points of view, important contributions of fact are 
contained in some of them. Concerning the practice of 
democracy in Soviet Russia, Robert Dunn says that in 
none of the peasant meetings he attended, of which there 
are a vast number in Russia, has he “seen the gavel used 
as ruthlessly as in the conventions of most American 
unions and all our political parties.” He considers the 
frequent reports that the workers in Russia are sup- 
pressed by union bureaucrats as mere propaganda: “I 
can cite my own experience in meeting after meeting 
where the officials were criticized, sometimes even hissed, 
when they failed to deliver the goods. And I have seen 
none of these officials calling on the Gay-pay-oo (Govern- 
ment Political Commission) or the Red Army. They have 
faced the music and their future actions have reflected 
more directly the will of the mass.” Nevertheless Mr. 
Dunn makes it clear that democracy has no essential place 
in the Soviet theory of government. In a hypothetical 
conversation he puts these words into the mouth of Trot- 
sky: “In the practical interests of the development of the 
working class the socialist parties took a stand on the par- 
liamentary road calling upon the workers to use this pass- 
ing historical mechanism for what it was worth. But this 
does not mean that we ever accepted in principle the meta- 
physical theory of democracy or that we promised to lead 
the masses to socialism only through that gate. Democ- 
racy in an epoch of revolutionary ferment, just as in war- 
time, is completely lost in the shuffle and becomes inca- 
pable of following the course of the struggle. So we had 
to dismiss it just as your war makers did, except from 
their lips.” 


* * * * * 


The controversy over civil liberties and human rights 
in the coal fields is renewed in The Nation of June 4th 
by Winthrop D. Lane who has written extensively on the 
West Virginia coal mine situation, and a spokesman for 
the owners who signs himself “An operator.” The sev- 
eral arguments and counter arguments contain much that 
is familiar but illustrate the new contribution to the whole 
subject made by the United States Coal Commission and 
also throw light upon the psychology of the non-union 
operator. 


* * * * * 


The leading article in The Atlantic Monthly for May 
by Stewart P. Sherman presents in an extraordinary liter- 
ary style and setting the several widely held views of the 
Prohibition question. Beside the conventional pro and 
anti arguments there is presented a position which is sel- 
dom taken account of by defenders of Prohibition, name- 
ly, that the Prohibition regime is essentially an instrument 
of social control for economic ends and that the question 
of enforcing it upon persons of wealth and economic inde- 
pendence is quite irrelevant. As an analysis of points of 
view the article is invaluable. 


